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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF SEX EDUCATION IN OREGON (1) 


By Curtis E. Avery 
E.C. Brown Trust 


Sex education is like the elephant in the story of the blind men, each of 
whom described the whole animal in terms of the particular part he had 
felt with his hands. To us, sex education, a phrase with strong semantic 
overtones, is whatever our experience with it dictates. But, whereas 

the descriptions of the elephant varied with perspective, descriptions of 
sex education vary with time. That is, sex education in 1911 was one 
thing; another thing in 1939 and still another in 1950. 


This phenomenon is not unique to sex education, of course. It applies 
to many of our concepts. Education itself, politics, science, even reli-~ 
gion are factored by time, and are perhaps best understood through a 
study of their history. But the historical approach to an understanding 
of sex education is uniquely appropriate here in Oregon. 


The history of the changing philosophies of sex education in Oregon epito- 
mizes the history of this education throughout the nation. With respect 
to sex education, Oregon is a nearly perfect microcosm, reflecting the 
large scene in small. 


Hence, this paper will attempt to give better understanding of sex educa- 
tion in general by presenting certain selected events and documents from 
the history of the social hygiene and sex education movement in Oregon. 


The first major event in the Oregon story was the formation of the Port- 
land Social Hygiene Society, as a sub-committee of the Physical Depart- 
ment of the Portland Y¥.M,C.A. in 1911. Shortly thereafter, the name 
was changed to the Oregon Social Hygiene Society in order that it might 
seek state tax support. This tax support was finally secured and the 
Society functioned actively until 1925, when "political opposition andthe 
exigencies calling for rigid economy in the expenditure of State money’ (2) 
stopped the appropriation. After that the Society continued ina less vig- 
orous program for many years, and indeed never officially ceased to ex- 
ist. Within the last month, it has been reactivated in order to provide 
for Oregon the facilities of the American Social Hygiene Association for 
"undercover investigations" of vice and prostitution. 


In 1929, Walter W. R. May, then President of the Oregon Society. wrote 
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a paper giving some highlights in the history of the Society. Two par- 
agraphs from this paper will serve partially to illustrate the concept 
of sex education upon which the Society operated--a philosophy which 
was almost standard at the time throughout the country. 


"The Oregon Social Hygiene Society and its early leaders drew 

their inspiration from the pioneer workers for social purity and 
venereal disease control, including Josephine Butler, Aaron Powell, 
Dr. Prince Morrow, Abraham Flexner and their associates. It 
took its indignation from the edict of Napoleon, who in 1801 esta- 
blished the segregated district in Paris, and from the medical pro- 
fession which, until the dawn of the twentieth century, looked more 
or less coldly upon the situation as one calling for curative rather 
than preventative action. It was apparent from the start that the 
Oregon Society believed its program was well founded, and it lived 
through several combative episodes wherein the mettle of the leaders 
was tested in political and legal warfare and wherein the power of 
organized vice and commercialism was felt. 


"In seven years the Oregon Society had made itself felt, in unison 
with the forces of the American Social Hygiene Association and its 
other allied state and local organizations to the extent that maga- 
zines with questionable sex advertisements were barred from the 
state while circulating in every other; state funds had been approp- 
riated to combat sex ignorance; a 'tin plate' ordinance designed, 
justly or unjustly, to put the burden of proof upon owners of prop- 
erty where vice reared its head, or might rear its head had been 
passed in Portland, the Metropolis of the State; and, when the 
United States entered the World War, found its out-spoken demands 
of the Government in a large measure met ia the enactment of the 
Chamberlain-Kahn war measure in 1918," 


In these paragraphs and throughout the paper from which they are taken 
one notes that the word sex is used in the connotation of illicite behav- 
ior and the emphasis is “consistently on the perils of sex, especially 
with reference to the venereal diseases. 


The work of the Oregon Society and the philosophy upon which it was based 
is not to be deprecated or depreciated. It was probably an inevitable step 
in the development of the present day concept of sex education. But a 
change in the Oregon philosophy began to be felt during the late 1920's 

and the 1930's. 


In Mr. May's paper, following the account of the loss of tax support for 
the Society, we read that from 1925 to 1928 the activities virtually ceased. 
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Then on $900 from the American Social Hygiene Association supple- 
mented by donated funds, the Society re-opened it's office. Another 
quotation reads as follows: 


"On a modest budget of less than $5,000, the Society carried on, and 
early in 1929, Dr. E. C. Brown, a retired medical practitioner, who, 
with his brother, had been interested in the work of the Society from its 
beginning, made provision for an endowment to the Oregon Social 
Hygiene Society amounting to $5,000 a year at the start, with a prom- 
ise that should the work go forward along recognized efficient lines, 
he would make provision in hia Will for a continuation and possibly 
an enlargement of the endowment." 


Now, what happened during the years between 1929 when this promise 

of Dr. Brown was reported and 1939 when he died leaving approximately 
$500,000 for the establishment of what is now known as the E. C. Brown 
Trust is a matter of conjecture. Whatever happened, a new phase in 
the history of sex education in Oregon began when his will was made 
public. A short extract from this will may prove enlightening. 


"It is my purpose by this will to create a perpetual charitable trust... 
the net income of which shall be used to promote...and to carry on the 
instruction and education of the boys and girls and young people of the 
State of Oregon in respect to what is commonly called social hygiene, 
through such agencies and methods as...will best tend to impart to said 
boys and girls and young people a sound and healthy view and understand- 
ing inrespect to sex, sex relations and marriage, and also as to the 
perils of venereal diseases and other evils which result from sexual 
abuses and errors, in order that they may be brought to appreciate the 
importance of leading clean and wholesome lives sexually. It is my 
desire that said funds shall be used in such ways as will tend by edu- 
cation and enlightment to prevent such diseases, but not for their cure. 
While the primary object of the charity hereby established is to reach 
and influence through the instruction and education above-mentioned the 
young people of the State of Oregon, I recognize that said end may of- 
ten be best promoted by instruction of their parents, guardians, and 
teachers, and by the building up a sound general knowledge and senti- 
ment in this State in respect to social hygiene, and it is not my inten- 
tion to impose narrow restrictions as to the methods to be followed by 
the Trustee and Agent to whom the carrying out of my said charitable 
intentions is entrusted by this will."' 


One detects in Dr. Brown's will a somewhat different frame of reference, 
a different approach to the concept of social hygiene from that which: had 
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been standard twenty years earlier. Although he mentions ''the perils of 
the venereal diseases" he first places emphasis on the healthy attitude 
toward sex and gives marriage a place in the scheme of social hygiene 
education which it had not before obviously occupied. His explicit avoid- 
and of dictation concerning methods suggests that he anticipated a change 
in the philosophy of sex education. 


In any case, a change certainly occurred. We have seen that Dr. Brown 
delegated to the Administrator and the Director decisions concerning gen- 
eral policy. To ensure the wisdom of such decisions, Dr. Brown desig- 
nated as Administrator the kind of manmostlikelytohave the breadth of 
understanding and depth of educational experience which he envisaged- - 
namely, the President of the University of Oregon, whoever he might be. 


The first Administrator was President Donald M.Erb. A footnote to 
the history of the Trust is furnished by Dr.E_b's own frequently told 
account of his feelings when he first learned of his new responsibilities. 
He was ona transcontinental train when he read in a newspaper of Dr. 
Brown's death and the provisions of his will. He was "completely non- 
plussed" and uncertain as to how to proceed. 


For two years following Dr. Brown's death, while the probate of the 
estate was being completed, President Erb made a study of social hy- 
giene education in order to resolve this uncertainty of procedure. The 
result is described ina short paper read by then Acting-University 
President Orlando Hollis at the Third Annual Oregon State Conference 
on Social Hygiene in 1944, An extract will illustrate the point. 


(Dr. Erb concluded]"'that education with respect to venereal disease 
had important public health implications. He also came to the con- 
clusion that so-called sex education basically meant education with 
respect to reproduction, an essential part of the study of biology. 
And finally, and perhaps most important as far as his ultimate dec- 
ision was concerned, was a gradually developed conviction that at 
times the social hygiene education movement has been handicapped 
as far as its long-range effectiveness was concerned by a certain 
spirit of crusading emotionalism. He recognized of course that 
emotions are important but what he believed he saw at times was 
emotionalism at the expense of basic truths. 


"As a result he reached his decision to place responsibility for car- 
rying out the terms of the Brown Will at the Medical School which is 
an organic part of the University of Oregon. In doing this it was his 
purpose to place social hygiene education ina scientific atmosphere 
and setting." 
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Dr. Erb selected as Director of the Trust Dr. Adolph Weinzirl, then 
Portland City Health Officer, a physician with wide experience in public 
health, epidemiology and social hygiene. Dr. Weinzirl is now head of 
the department of public health and preventive medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School, and is the newly elected president of the 
reactivated Oregon Social Hygiene Society. The present Director did 
not assume the position until 1948. 


During his directorship of the E. C. Brown Trust, Dr. Weinzirl kept 
careful and detailed records, not only of the activities of the Trust, but 
also of all the social hygiene activities in the state as far as he was able 
to learn of them. The result was several large volumes of "reports'! 
which are a mine of information about the development of social hygiene 
and sex education during the years 1941 to 1948. Dr. Weinzirl also 
recorded his own thinking and the developing philosophy as he saw it. 
One of the most significant records was made in June, 1944, when he 
summarized several conferences which he had had with President Erb 
and Dr. Walter Clarke, then Executive Director of American Social Hygiene 
Association in an attempt to delineate the policy of the Trust. 


He found in this report that Social Hygiene Education was divided into 
two separate and distinct parts or 'phases". One was sex education, 
and the other was venereal disease education. Sex education is con- 
cerned with "providing wholesome sex information and attitudes" and 
is the function of the home, the church, and the school. Of these three 
sources of sex education, Dr. Weinzirl wrote as follows: 


"The Home, consisting of a mother and father living together and 
caring for their children, stands before the child as a living day 
by day example of the wholesome and socially approved sphere for 
the functioning of the sex instinct. Without any formal instruction 
of children by parents concerning sex, this experience of growing up 
as a member of a family serves as a powerful and effective educa- 
tional experience. It sets the pattern for the child's ideals and 
expectations. Most persons are believed to overlook this impor- 
tant contribution to sex hygiene education by the home. Perhaps 
some people feel that the home fails to play its part if the mother 
or father do not or cannot provide children with certain more or 
less formal sex education. 


"ThefE. Cc. Brown Trust]can make a most valuable contribution 
through teaching and disseminating a concept which includes an ap- 
preciation of the paramount importance of the home as a sex educa- 
tion force, regardless of whether or not the parents provide spec- 
ial instruction 


"The Church. It is the field of the church to provide certain ethical 
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motivations with respect to the exercise of the sex instinct. To 
some extent, it may attempt to do this through formal instruction 
but the outstanding contribution has been the marriage ceremony, 
itself. The marriage ceremony serves. a deep-seated human need. 
It gives powerful emphasis to the ideal that the exercise of the sex 
instinct should be on a monogamous basis and in connection with 
the establishment of a home anda family. The marriage ceremony 
makes the exercise of the sex instinct in this sphere look right in 
the eyes of all mankind; its exercise on any other basis, wrong. 


Thies concept is not fully appreciated and a valuable service can be 
rendered by the fTrust] through giving it emphasis. 


"The School. The school is neither able nor equipped to carry out 
the important sex education functions being performed so effectively 
by the church and by the home. Failure to recognize what the home 
and the church accomplish with a resulting conclusion that the school 
should carry the whole responsibility has led to much confusion and 
conflicting points of view. The school should not be asked to take 
the place of the church and the home because it can't. The school 
should be expected to provide the scientific data pertaining to sex 
because that is what the school can do and it is what the other in-~ 
stitutions are unable to do as arule. The scientific data pertain- 
ing to sex should not be given as a separate or special course of 
instruction by the schools. It should simply be made a part of the 
course in science, biology and nature-study. 


"The [E. Cc. Brown Trust]can make an outstanding contribution 
through advocating this concept. 


"Dr. Clarke states that there is no agency he knows of in this country 
that has a program designed to clarify along the foregoing simple and 
logical lines the problems in the field of sex education, In his opin- 
ion, the task of establishing these principles in the State of Oregon, 
particularly in the minds of the teaching profession, would be an 
immensely valuable undertaking." — 


Dr. Weinzirl assigned venereal disease education to a place under Health 
Education as a subdivision of "the communicable diseases". Health Ed- 
ucation he divided into two fields: Adult Health Education and School 
Child Health Education. He found the first of these to be a function of 
State, County and local health departments and of the Health Associa- 
tions. Of the second, he wrote: 


"This is clearly the responsibility of the public schools. The {Trust} 
can make its greatest contribution by providing educators, particu- 
larly health teachers, withthe view that the venereal diseases should 
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be studied by pupils along with the other communicable diseases as 
a part of the larger subject of health. 


"In this connection, it is important to point out that sex information 
and venereal disease education, as they relate to the schools, are 
different subjects and are often confused, one with the other. They 
should be kept separate and in their proper places: sex information 
(scientific data) in science and biology; venereal disease education 
in health classes. Teaching should be done by the regular teachers 
and not by outsiders. If such teaching is attempted by outsiders, it 
lends undesirable emphasis to the subjects and it is impossible to 
be sure of the educational standards that will be followed." 


The general philosophy of sex education and its relationship to health 
education adumbrated in this report was apparently acceptable to soc- 
ial hygiene educators and may fairly state the philosophy at this time; 
but in August 1943 a new factor which influenced our current under- 
standing of sex education entered the picture. 


Because the American Social Hygiene Association had announced its 
intention to place major emphasis on what was called family life educa~ 
tion, "it was deemed advisable to ascertain what is transpiring in this 
field in Oregon." Dr. Weinzirl held conferences with a number of edu- 
caters and reported in detail what they had te say. Space does not per- 
mit a thorough review of this report but two short quotations are in- 
‘teresting. In connection with one of his interviews, Dr. Weinzirl 
wrote: "it is of interest to note during this conference, as well as in 
connection with others where family life education was under discus- 
sion, that in the minds of those in the home economics field, it is al- 
most impossible to separate the sociological concepts of family living 
from those pertaining tothe household skills." 


Again: "Dr. [Blank } revealed that while the home economics teachers 
consider themselves as having proprietary right to the family life edu- 
cation field, the social science teachers also consider that it is within 

their province to teach this material." 


It is interesting to note that in none of the interviews “hich Dr. Weinzirl 
reported was there any mention of sex education as part of family life 
education. But the philosophy of sex education which Dr. Weinzirl had 
outlined a year before was nonetheless subtly modified by the introduc- 
tion of family life education into the scene. The purposes of family life 
education as part of home economics despite the confusion of points of 
view are all consistent with the statement concerning the influence of 
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the home in sex education and it would seem that under the school's func-~ 
tions another subject, home economics, had been added to science, biol- 
ogy and nature-study. 


In 1947 the film Human Growth was released. This has been called the 
most important contribution to sex education in the United States. How- 
ever justified this tribute is, there is no doubt that the film did con- 
tribute immeasureably to the philosophy of sex education in Oregon. 
In the first place, it introduced into the Oregon sex education picture a 
new discipline, that of psychology. Research connected with the film, 
both before and after production,was conducted by Lester Beck, then 
of the University of Oregon, and his associates. He planned the film, 
wrote the script and helped in its introduction. Thus there is a strong 
social-psychological orientation for Human Growth. 


Introduction of the film in Oregon resulted in the spontaneous forma- 
tion of hundreds of parent study groups which began with consideration 
ef sex education in the home and in the schools and moved inevitably in- 
te the whole subject of child rearing. Thus the film enabled Oregon par- 
ents and educators to discover for themselves these three principles of 
sex education: 


1. It involves not only information about the physical and physiolog- 
ical aspects of sex, but also the social and psychological. 


2. It is inextricably bound up with family climate and child rearing 
practices and attitudes. 


3. Sex cannot be viewed apart from all other aspects of human life 
and human relationships. 


Out of scores of events in the history of Oregon sex education between 
1947, when Human Growth was released, and 1956 when the latest 
chapter began with the publication of Human Heredity no single one 
stands out as individually marking a new development or change in the 
concept of sex education. Instead, one notes a steady but subtle growth 
in new directions, a gradual extension of ideas which were, ten years 
ago, only hints. 


Among these is the understanding of the fact that for teen-age boys and 
girls, a knowledge of the physiology of sex and of human reproduction 
does not pass for sex education. The work of Lester A. Kirkendall and 
others has made this abundantly clear. In the teacher workshops orig- 
inally sponsored by the Brown Trust and carried on at the University 
and the State College by Drs. Kirkendall, Johannis and Sundberg there 
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has been increasing attention to problems of social relations within the 
family and of family members with the world outside. Thus sex con- 
cerns and worries among young people including those related to pre- 
marital intercourse and standards of sexual behavior, are seen within 
a social psychological frame of reference rather than in the moralistic 
and emotional setting of 1911. 


This and other developments have led sex education into the field of 
individual counseling and consequently into an ever closer relationship 
with mental health. Even where sex education and venereal disease 
education impinge, this change from an older concept has been noted-- 
by the publication of Margie Robinson's More Than Medical, by the 
Brown Trust in 1950, which points to mental health rather than pen- 
icillin as the ultimate control of prostitution and the attendant diseases. 


The confusion which Dr. Weinzirl encountered in 1943 with respect to 
family life education has been gradually reduced, at least partially 
through the Oregon Developmental Center Project in Family Life Ed- 
ucation carried on in three communities for a period of four years. 
This project placed sex education as part of family Ufe education and 
found the purpose of both to be the development of better family mem- 
bers, presently and in the future. The results of the project have been 
published. ‘4 


Biology, Sociology, Anthropology, Psychology and Education have all 
increased their attention to the broad area of sex education. The prime 
example of this is the preduction of the new film, Human Heredity, a 
sequel to Human Growth. Since this film was released only in May 1956, 
it is too early yet to evaluate its effect on the Oregon concept and prac- 
tice of sex education. But, in design, it brings to sex education em- 
phases on sex roles as well as physiology, the influences of culture on 
sexual attitudes, and an understanding of genetics which should contri- 
bute much to the concept of sex education. 


This has been, from an historian's point of view, a very sketchy out- 
line of what has happened in Oregon sex education during the past 45 
years. Hundreds of events which deserve mention have been left out 

of the account and scores of individuals who have contributed greatly 
have not been mentioned. But this did not begin as a history, but rather 
as an historical approach to an understanding of sex education in Oregon, 


{1)Frem an address given before the Pastoral Conference on Family Life 
Education, August 8-10, Monmouth, Oregon. 
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(2)ugome Highlights in the History of the Oregon Social Hygiene Society." 
Reprinted from Hospital Social Service XX, 1929, by the University of 
Oregon Leaflet Series, Vol. 15, March 1930, No. 3, Part 3. 


(3)rpia. 


en 


by Curtis E. Avery and Lester A. Kirkendall, E. C. Brown Trust,1955 
Portland, Oregon. $1.00 outside Oregon. 


Most Children Live With Both Parents 


About 89 percent of the 53.5 million children under 18 years of age who 
were living with either parent in April 1955 were living with both parents. 
Only 600,000 children lived with their father only, whereas 5.2 million 
children lived with their mother only. About one-half million of the child- 
ren were living with their mothers while their fathers were living away 
from home because of service in the Armed Forces. Very few (about 1.6 
million, or 3 percent) of the total number of persons under 18 were not 
living with either parent. 


Only 9 percent of the widows had any of their own children under 18 living 
with them and the average number of such children per widow was accord- 
ingly very low, 0.17. The corresponding average per divorced woman 
was 0.73 children, and that per separated woman was 1.04, The average 
number of children per widowed, divorced, or separated man, respec- 
tively, was much smaller. Widowers are more likely to remarry than 
widows and children of divorced and separated parents generally live with 
their mother. It should also be noted that widows include more older 
women who are less likely to have young children. 


A much smaller proportion of nonwhite children (75 percent) as compared 
with white children (90 percent), were living with both parents in 1955, 
This finding is consistent with the fact that the proportion of broken mar- 
riages amongnonwhitesis significantly greater than that among whites. 


From the U.S. Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 67. May 2, 1956 issue. 
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